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structure.” He describes hospitals as institutions “which 
are founded for the purpose of taking in some of the waste 
products of our industrial and social system, and for re¬ 
pairing, as far as possible, the injuries which they have 
suffered and he adds : “ Such institutions are sometimes 
pointed out as the glories of our civilisation. They should, 
on the contrary, be looked upon chiefly as monuments of 
neglected duties, and the object of all social reformers 
should not be to extend them, but so to improve social 
and industrial conditions as to render them almost entirely 
unnecessary.” This will be a new idea to many good 
people, but it shows that the author is far ahead of the 
average social reformer. 

Again, he points out that the armies and navies of the 
world afford most instructive lessons in collective action, 
and that it would be equally possible to have armies of 
men organised for industrial work, and navies for carry¬ 
ing on such commerce as was essential for supplying the 
wants of the community ; and in his chapter on “ Indus¬ 
trial Training,” he shows how necessary it has become to 
supplement the very imperfect means now afforded to 
apprentices to learn their business by some systematic and 
well-organised system under local or other authorities. 

In the last chapter, on “ Industrial Integration,” sug¬ 
gestions are made as to the course of future legislation. 
The author thinks that it will be made increasingly diffi¬ 
cult for people to live upon unearned incomes, while the 
equalisation of opportunities will reduce the rewards of 
excra ability. How this is to be effected is not made 
dear ; but the author is decidedly of opinion that “ the 
resumption of the ownership of the land by the community 
is a first essential to equality of opportunity”; concluding 
with the rather weak remark, that “ the methods to be 
adopted to bring this about will require very careful con¬ 
sideration, and must be comparatively slow in their 
operation.” 

After quoting the opinion of the late Mr. Werner 
Siemens, that the progress of science will lead not to the 
increase of great factories, but to the return to individual 
labour, Mr. Dyer adds :—- 

“ The factory system will continue, and no doubt be 
extended, for the supply of the common necessaries of 
life, but the applications of electricity and other methods 
of obtaining motive power will enable large numbers of 
small industries to be carried on in country districts. 
This movement will ultimately bring about a society of 
integrated labour, which will alternate the work of the 
field with that of the workshop and manufactory. In order 
that the evils arising from unlimited competition may be 
avoided, these departments of work will all be so co¬ 
ordinated that a considerable region will, to a large extent, 
be self-contained as regards its requirements, and will 
produce and consume its own agricultural and manufac¬ 
tured necessaries of life.” 

This conclusion has been reached by the present writer 
and some others, mainly from broad considerations of 
economy. But when it is set forth in a work which pro¬ 
fesses to trace and discuss “ the evolution of industry,” 
we expect to be shown that it is a logical and inevitable 
result of the evolution that has occurred and is now 
going on. This is nowhere done, and in this respect the 
book must be pronounced a failure, although there is 
much in it with which every friend of progress and every 
student of social science must heartily agree. 

Alfred R. Wallace. 


MA YAN HIEROGL YPHICS. 

A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics. By Daniel G. 

Brinton. Publication of the University of Pennsylvania 

Series in Philology, Literature, and Archaeology, vol. 

iii. No. 2. (London : Ginn and Co.) 

LL who are interested in American archaeology (and 
especially those who do not read German) must 
feel greatly indebted to Dr. Brinton for his “ Primer of 
Mayan Hieroglyphics,” for in this little book he has 
brought together the result of work done during the last 
few years in America, England, and Germany, and his 
own extensive knowledge of the subject of which he 
treats gives the highest value to his selections and his 
comments. 

That there has been a distinct advance made all along 
the line cannot now be doubted, and material for study 
has not only increased, but has been made more generally 
available to the student 

Dr. Brinton divides the Maya inscriptions into their 
three elements—mathematical, pictorial, and graphic, 
and proceeds to review them in that order. He first de¬ 
scribes Prof. Forstemann’s interesting investigation into 
the Maya notation for the higher numbers, and then 
enumerates the various divisions of time in use amongst the 
Mayas, and points out that the bringing of these irregular 
numbers into unison with the lunar and stellar years is 
the difficult task which lies before the investigator. 

“We need not search” [in the inscriptions] “ for the 
facts of history, the names of mighty kings, or the dates of 
conquests. We shall not find them. Chronometry we 
shall find, but not chronicles ; astronomy with astrological 
aims ; rituals, but no records. Pre-Columbian history 
will not be reconstructed from them. This will be a dis¬ 
appointment to many ; but it is the conclusion toward 
which tend all the soundest investigations of recent 
years.” 

Whilst dwelling upon the elaborate and careful re¬ 
searches of what may be called the astronomical school 
of investigators, Dr. Brinton does not fail to give an 
instance of how far they differ from their rivals, by quot¬ 
ing the explanation given of a certain series of figures in 
the “ Codex Cortesianus,” which, in agreement with 
Forstemann, he supposes to represent the position of 
certain celestial bodies before the summer solstice, whilst 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas says of them, “ It may be safely 
assumed that these figures refer to the Maya process of 
making bread”! Such differences of opinion would 
seem to indicate that the study of the inscriptions has 
not yet emerged from the stage of guess-work, and to a 
great extent this is undoubtedly the case ; but it is satis¬ 
factory to mark how the happy guess-work of the last few 
years, and the criticism it has provoked, has led to a solid 
foundation of ascertained fact from which a fresh start 
can now be made. 

Under the heading of “ Pictorial Elements,” Dr. Brinton 
gives us a list of the Maya gods and their attributes, 
gathered chiefly from old Spanish records. Regarding 
some of those deities, he has already published some 
interesting studies in “ American Hero Myths.” He 
then proceeds to discuss the cosmogony of the Mayas, 
and in the following pages deals with the pictorial repre¬ 
sentations of the Maya divinities, referring continually to 
the list published in 1892 by Dr. Schellhas in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologic. 
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Students appear to be now fairly well agreed about the 
order in which the glyphs are to be read, and on the 
identification of the signs representing days, months, and 
some of the other divisions of time ; but there still remains 
for consideration a large number of glyphs to which the 
most varied and contradictory interpretations have been 
given. 

The most essential qualification for a student of Maya 
inscriptions is without doubt a thorough knowledge of the 
Maya language as it is now spoken in Yucatan. Dr. 
Brinton, who is a distinguished philologist, has doubtless 
learnt all that imperfect dictionaries and grammars can 
teach him, and on that account alone would hold a fore¬ 
most position in the investigation. But the only way to 
acquire the special knowledge which is now so much 
needed is a prolonged residence in Yucatan itself, which 
can be reached in five days from New York ; and it 
would be good news should we hear that Dr. Brinton has 
used his great influence in persuading some of the well- 
endowed universities or colleges in America to establish 
travelling scholarships for the study of native American 
languages, and had placed the Maya language first on 
the list. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Harrow Butterflies and Moths. Vol. i. By J. L. Bonhote, 

M.B.O.U., and Hon. N. C. Rothschild, F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

8vo. Pp. xi. and 95. Plate. (Harrow : Wilbee, 1895.) 
At the present day, natural history receives considerable 
encouragement at our larger public schools and colleges, 
many of which now boast a Natural History Society of 
their own, and publish a journal of their own. The 
naturalists of Harrow School have struck out a bolder 
path, and have begun to issue a series of manuals of their 
local fauna, of which this is the second, the first, by Mr. 
Barrett-Hamilton, having been devoted to the birds of 
Harrow. 

The volume before us includes the Macro-Lcpidoptera 
to the end of the Noctiuz , and is illustrated by a useful 
plate presented by the Hon. Walter Rothschild, repre¬ 
senting the antennas of the three British species of Ino, 
the neuration of Papilio machaon , and the egg, larva, and 
pupa of Vanessa cardui. The second volume will include 
the remainder of the Macro-Lepidoptera , and the Ptero- 
phoridce. South has been followed for Latin names, and 
Newman for English names, and the indefinite term 
“ variety ” has been very properly abandoned. 

The district included comprises, roughly speaking, a 
radius of about five miles from Harrow Hill, and in¬ 
corporates the notes of a considerable number of 
observers, the majority being connected with Harrow- 
School. It consists mainly of a record of localities, 
times of appearance, and habits, with occasional notes 
on species not found in the district, or on aberrations. 

As a record of the present fauna of a restricted locality, 
this little book will be of permanent value, in view of the 
changes which are always taking place in the appearance, 
disappearance, and variation in distribution and abund¬ 
ance of individual species. One or two species which 
we should hardly have expected to meet with are in¬ 
cluded in the list, such as Lyccena coryden , but we are 
surprised to miss not only such species as Aporia 
cratee.gi (which w-as common round London at the 
beginning of the century, though probably no .Harrow 
records were kept so far back), but to find no Fritillaries 
recorded, except Argynnis selene , euphrosyne , paphia 
and Melitcea aurinia. The fondness of Vanessa atalanfa 
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for fruit is noticed ; and w-e may remark that V. antiopa 
also shares this habit with its congener. 

Altogether, we have to congratulate the authors and 
the Harrow School Scientific Society on having produced 
a very creditable little book, and we hope that it will 
serve as an incentive to the members of other School 
Scientific Societies to go and do likewise. W. F. K. 

Hand-list of Herbaceous Plants Cultivated in the Royal 
Gardens , Kcw. (Sold at the Royal Gardens, Kew-.) 

ABOUT a quarter of a century ago, the border-flowers in 
which our grandsires delighted -were all but pushed out 
of existence by “ bedding plants ” and ribbon-borders of 
glaring hue. Nurserymen who had good stocks of the 
older favourites found them unsaleable, and discarded 
them accordingly. Then came a change, largely owing 
to the influence exerted by Mr. Robinson’s publications. 
“ Herbaceous ” and “ Alpine ” plants were once more 
received into favour, and are probably more numerous 
and more extensively cultivated than ever they were. 
Kew, as usual, has been responsive to popular demands. 
In times well within the memory of the present genera¬ 
tion, the plants we speak of were grown there, as in 
other botanic gardens, in ugly gridiron-like beds, an 
arrangement which might have been suitable for strictly 
botanical purposes, but which was as unattractive as 
possible. 

To obviate this, and to allow of the plants growing in 
the most natural way possible, the new rockery was 
formed, mainly, we believe, after the plans of Mr. Dyer. 
At any rate, it now forms one of the most attractive 
features in the garden, and with the frames and “ Alpine 
House,” serves excellently to illustrate this class of 
plants. 

A proper catalogue, of course, became necessary, for, 
unfortunately, the names and descriptions in the most 
popular books on the subject, are not to be depended 
upon. The present publication is an alphabetical list, 
the only information given in addition to the names, 
being a mention of the botanist responsible for the name, 
and a general indication of the native country of the 
plant. 

The names of the botanical authorities are given in the 
contracted form adopted in scientific works ; but in a list 
of this character, which is mainly intended for unscientific 
readers, the names should either be given in full, or an 
explanation of the abbreviations supplied. 

No fewer than 6000 species, it appears, are now grown 
at Kew, including, we see, as many as a hundred species 
of Carex. 

A Manual of Book-keeping. By J. Thornton. Pp. 527. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1895.) 

The late Prof. Cayley is quoted by the author to have 
said of book-keeping, “ It is only its extreme simplicity 
which prevents it being as interesting as it otherwise 
would be.” But what was simplicity to the master of 
pure mathematics is very far from being so to the average 
shopkeeper, as witness the testimonies of Official Re¬ 
ceivers in Bankruptcy. As Mr. Thornton points out, a 
general opinion among uneducated tradesmen is that 
book-keeping was invented to conceal the facts ; and 
therefore they think the least they know about it the 
higher is their code of commercial ethics. This book 
will undoubtedly assist in removing such mistaken 
opinions ; it is the clearest exposition of the principles 
and practice of book-keeping that we have yet seen, and 
the most original in design. The science and art of the 
subject are dealt with simply ; the matter is arranged in 
an admirable manner ; and by subordinating- details to 
principles, the author has made his book worthy of the 
attention of all students who wish to acquire a sound and 
scientific knowledge of book-keeping. 
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